The question of mass digitization: 


MD State Archives, UMD Archives, and AskUsNow! 


Describing the information need and research question 

As a person with an archival and digital curation specialization as part of my MLIS 
degree here at UMCP, I have become more interested in digitization of records, even making it 
the topic of my capstone project for my information infrastructure class. I asked questions across 
various services in order to gauge their responses, comparing how one can pose a reference 
question on varied platforms. The questions were tailored to different organizations and the 
specific venues and are telling about the nature of information professionals as a whole. My 
question was simple at its core: asking archives how they digitized records and if citizens could 
participate. Originally I attempted to pose a version of this question through non-library services 
like Blurtit (which seems inactive), Able2Know, and Yahoo! Answers but received no responses, 
but only views and points, with people even downvoting the question on Able2Know 
(Historyhermann, 2018; Burkely, 2018). I also attempted to ask the Library of Congress and 
Smithsonian questions, but as of the date of writing this essay, they have not fully responded to 
any of my inquiries. Even so, I achieved great success on the social media outlet of Twitter, but 
also through asynchronous interaction with the UMD Archives and synchronous interaction on 
Maryland AskUsNow! AIl three are significantly different types of reference services, with the 
question I was asking not being something that can be answered by online searching on search 
engines such as Google. Rather my question was likely to lead to at least some back-and-forth, 


with this paper comparing my experience each of these services. 


Comparison of different reference services interspersed with relevant literature 
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In order to adequately analyze these services, I will compare and contrast them so that 
information professionals can assess how workable these services are, so they can use them (or 
not) in their future efforts to have reference questions effectively answered. 

I already knew that archives were relatively active on Twitter after seeing responses on 

the #AskAnArchivist hashtag, so I was confident of a response. On October 8th, I used Ist 
reference service described in this paper, by sending a tweet, in which I tagged the Maryland 
State Archives (herein called MD State Archives), asking: “As a UMD student interested in 
archives & digital curation, I was wondering, how does the @MdArchives decide what to 
digitize? 2nd, what is your strategy for digitization of records? 3rd, is there a way for citizens to 
be involved in the digitization process?,” then using the #AskAnArchivist hashtag to draw their 
attention (history_hermann, 2018a). I followed this up with a tweet which gave them the option 
to email me, as the response would need something more than what Twitter can reply 
(history_hermann, 2018b). The next day, like clockwork, the MD State Archives replied to me, 
telling me to send their inquiry by email, where they would be “happy to send it along to our 
staff’ (MD State Archives, 2018a; history_hermann, 2018c). So far, I was already satisfied with 
their response, and gladly sent them an email, asking the same question I had stated on Twitter, 
but with more formalities (Hermann, personal communication, October 9, 2018a). Later that day, 

I received an email response from the Corey A. Lewis, Director of Digital Acquisition, 
Processing and Publication at the MD State Archives, who also called me and left a voicemail 
message. This not only showed that this archival institution is ready and willing to use various 
forms of communication to answer the questions of their patron, but that they understood the 
question I asked. Mr. Lewis sent a detailed email which included their Digitization Priorities 


statement and that I could personally contact him if I was “interested in assisting our digitization 
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efforts in any way,” linking to the webpage of the MD State Archives’s Volunteer Program 
(Lewis, personal communication, October 9, 2018; MD State Archives, 2018b). As I ended the 
interaction by sending an email message back to Mr. Lewis, thanking him for his email, and 
phone call, I was very satisfied with my response as I felt that he answered my question 
(Hermann, personal communication, October 9, 2018b). Additionally, I feel that their response 
was of high quality, something I could have not obtained if I hadn’t asked them the question and 
was impressed with the quick level of interaction. 

This interaction reminds me of Yakel’s 2002 article focusing on how archives should 
listen to their users. While her study suffers from the problem that most of the 27 interviewees 
are White and the year of the study would make the conclusions dated, it is still relevant. She 
argued that if researchers and archivists do not have a common ground on locating and using 
primary sources, then this leads to mistrust (p. 111). Undoubtedly, this would undermine the 
mission of the archival institutions. Her study further showed that archivists may be 
overestimating the expertise of users which use the systems of the institution, with the users 
consulting many locations using primary sources and seeking results in varied media (p. 112- 
115). She also argued that user education is a place to build common ground between archivists 
and researchers (p.119, 122-123). Her article ended by saying that efforts to build connections 
between these two groups are ongoing. 

Her article further connects to interactions I had on Twitter, which can be considered a 
place that researchers and archivists can have common ground, although not the way that Yakel 
had written about. While the social media outlet is not a form of user education either, it can be 
said to be a place that mediates between the information needs of a user and accessible 


information resources, echoing what Smith (2009) wrote about reference services in 
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a library environment. Two days after I had asked the MD State Archives about digitization, I 
asked a similar question more broadly, using a hashtag for the electronic records day, with the 
response from archivists shows how Twitter can be used for reference purposes. When the 
Council of State Archivists (CoSA) responded by linking to a 19-page document on digitization 
projects, this could be considered a reference transaction, even though CoSA is not a library 
(history_hermann, 2018d; NASCIO, 2018; CoSA, 2018a; history_hermann, 2018e; 
history_hermann, 2018f; history_hermann, 2018g; CoSA, 2018b; CoSA, 2017). This is because 
it was a clear information consultation which is when, in a library environment, staff 
“recommend, interpret, evaluate, and/or use information resources to help others to meet 
particular information needs” without formal instruction or teaching (Smith 2009, p 4486). The 
idea of information consultation can be easily be translated to the archives world, even though 
Smith (2009) was only writing about this in the library field. What impressed me more than 
anything was when the Oregon State Archives responded even though I hadn’t mentioned them! 

They went onto talk about digitization priorities and understanding my concern about 
embargo periods before digitized records are made public (OregonStateArchives, 2018a; 
OregonStateArchives, 2018b; history_hermann, 2018g; history_hermann, 201 8h; 
history_hermann, 20181). However, they did not give any further links for more information. As 
a result, they had not provided any sort of reference sources, which can be classified into two 
categories: “compilations that furnish information directly and compilations that refer to other 
sources” (Smith 2009, p 4485). 

On October 18th, I engaged in the second reference service, which was a form of 
asynchronous interaction. Like the question I had asked on Twitter of the MD State Archives, 


the result would also lead to an email conversation and be a high-level of interaction. I also 
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would not need to negotiate the question, since the person who responded understood my 
question and responded the next day after my submission. I also found the experience highly 
enjoyable and felt that the answer was of highly quality because I got an email from the head of 
Access and Outreach Services at Special Collections and University Archives at the University 
of Maryland Libraries. It is further impressive they replied to my submission on October 18th, 
where I asked “As a UMD student interested in archives & digital curation, I was wondering 
how does UMD decide what to digitize? Secondly, what is the process of your digitization and 
how can the campus community (and others) become involved in the process?,” because it said 
on the webpage for the submission form that they would respond to my request “within five 
working days” (“Contact Us”’). Unlike the other interaction which began on Twitter, I had to 
input personally identifiable information like email, phone number, and affiliation. Ms. Archer, 
in her email response on October 19th, said that she received the “question regarding digitization 
from our Special Collections reference account,” outlined their two ways of digitizing material: 
UMD’s “in-house digitization center” and using “off site vendors” (Archer, personal 
communication, October 19, 2018). I thought it was interesting that she admitted that they don’t 
“directly solicit campus input on digitization priorities” but that “anyone interested in having 
particular material digitized” could reach out to them, showing that they were more than happy 
to engage in “reference work” as some have defined it (Smith 2009, p 4486, 4490). Later that 
day I responded with an email thanking her for a response, which can be considered ready 
reference, as she provided a short, factual answer to my highly specific question, outlining what I 
meant by having the campus community involved, and saying that I would “definitely reach 
out...if I have further questions” (Hermann, personal communication, October 19, 2018; Smith 


2009, p 4487). By the end of the interaction, UMD Libraries had succeeded in what Michael 
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Buckland described as part of the objective of reference services: “to empower the user,” by 
giving me the necessary information to answer my question (Smith 2009, p 4491). 
On October 20th I engaged in my last reference service. I used Maryland Ask Us Now!, a 
form of synchronous interaction. Since it was a service of last resort, I felt a bit bitter and unsure 
of what the response would be. My question was: “How generally do libraries decide what to 
digitize? Generally, how can citizens be involved in the digitization process? I hope you can 
provide an answer, possibly including some resources.” Already, I was annoyed a bit as it took 2 
minutes to answer my question, even though this service is supposed to be instantaneous, and the 
whole experience took almost a half hour, when I could have as easily explained it in a short 
email which took less than five minutes to write! I had to provide more personal information to 
“Jonanthon” (which sounds like an alias), the librarian helping me, than in any of my other 
interactions, apart from my email address I provided. This began with a question of whether 
what I was doing was “part of a school research project.” Then, I had to tell him what library I 
“use to do your research” so he could find the appropriate resources, then tell him where I am 
enrolled, and what class I am doing this for! He then linked to a page of search results, 424 
results, which gave information about digitized records, but there were clearly a lot of false drops 
(“Search Results”). I was glad that Boolean logic had been used, but it could have easily been 
more developed, along with using other methods like truncation, proximity, or taking into 
account existing defaults (Kluegel 2011, 126-128, 133-135). 

Since I wanted the conversation to end, I said the librarian provided “necessary resources 
to find out more about digitization of records.” While this was hint I wanted the conversation to 
be over, the librarian went onto ask me another question. Luckily, the interaction ended, at long 


last, when I wrote: “Thanks for your help.” This interaction annoyed me more than any of the 
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others. The reason for this is simple: the response given left me only somewhat satisfied, not 
convincing me to use the service in the future. However, to the credit of “Jonanthon,” the 
question was not really right for this format. I would also say the response was only of medium 
quality, as I could have found the same results in a database search, which much more detail, 
without even asking at all! I didn’t want to be rude, so I let the conversation go on, but it was 
clearly an interaction which had gone on too long. From the beginning of using this service I was 
already anxious and didn’t want to engage in the reference service, so perhaps that colored my 
perception. In the end, I’d say this service is meant for simpler questions than mine and not 
meant for archival questions, which should be asked of specific institutions, like the UMD 
libraries or the MD State Archives on Twitter. 

In thinking about all three of these services, it is also worth recalling what Gregor 
Trinkaus-Randall said in his presidential address to fellow archivists of the Society of American 
Archivists (SAA) in San Diego, California in August 2012. He specifically welcomed students 
and other first-time attendees, saying that their “familiarity with new media and electronic 
records and your undying enthusiasm and energy will stand you in good stead as you take on 
new and challenging endeavors,” an obvious reference to Generation X and Millennials (p.10- 
11). Trinkaus-Randall’s proposed path forward for archivists in the current environment was to 
get out of their silos, interact with other informational professionals, “such as librarians, museum 
curators, and IT personnel as well to ensure that users and researchers have access to ALL...our 
holdings” (p. 12-13). He also argued that since digital preservation is too complex for one 
organization or institution to address completely on their own, that it is “crucial that research into 
the ways in which we can ensure the long-term retention of important electronic records” (p. 13) 


He coupled this with a need for advocacy to protect the shrinking budgets of cultural heritage 
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institutions, like archives, a need for further communication between stakeholders, making 
archival records more discoverable from web searching, and archivists speaking up for their 
profession (p. 14-17). All of these elements would undoubtedly improve reference services 
whether they are online or in person since none of information disciplines should completely 


exclusive, but rather be open to collaboration with others. 


Concluding words 

While the three reference services were different, some of them generated similar results. 
The submission of the form on the UMD Libraries website, an asynchronous form of interaction, 
generated the same result as the interaction with the MD State Archives on Twitter: an email 
response that was detailed enough to answer my question about mass digitization. However, as it 
turned out, Twitter is a good form for archivists, as I found out by posing a question when the 
day for electronic records was promoted in a hashtag and the Oregon Archives responded to me 
even though I[ had not directed the question to them! I am not sure why the MD State Archives 
did not do the same, but perhaps they felt more comfortable responding on Twitter. While it is 
possible the response would have been different had I not included a subsequent tweet listing my 
email, it is possible the person operating the MD State Archives twitter handle did not see this 
tweet, or at least just quickly glanced over it. That means that not including that tweet may have 
still led to the same result. While the results of neither of these reference services referenced 
genealogists or family historians, the Oregon State Archives mentioned Ancestry as a possible 
off-site vendor for digitization. This connects to Yakel (2004) article, saying that because 
genealogy research is information-intensive, requiring extensive use of archives and libraries, 
and is part of the “ongoing process” of discovery of information about their families. While is 
study has its positive, it is limited in its scope and applicability as only 29 people were 
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interviewed and the average age was 62, excluding those genealogists of a younger age who may 
have different information-seeking behaviors. Then we get to AskUsNow! More than the other 
two, the medium of this service undoubtedly affected the research experience. If had felt better 
about it going in, or asked them earlier in the month of October rather than now, perhaps I 
wouldn’t have been as annoyed or anxious. Perhaps it would have been different had I not been 
listening to music at the same time and had other windows open, sort of multitasking while the 
conversation was going on. While those improvements could have been made, I would not, from 
my interactions on that service, recommend it to anyone asking a question like mine. I do not 
believe the librarian who answered my question understood it and seemed to pry out too much 
personal information which did not further in the answering of my question. With the other two 
forms of communication, I had to divulge some personal information, but nothing like what I 
gave to AskUsNow!, which may be because of the different nature of the service compared to an 
email submission form and Twitter, but it also could be something that could be improved by 
this service in the future. If I could do this whole assignment over again, I probably would have 
not used AskUsNow! but rather would have gone to a library and used other service instead. To 
the credit of this service, I would say that questions about libraries and general topics would be 
better. Perhaps my question was not the right one to ask on that service, something which I likely 
will not be using again anytime soon based on my experience as explained in this essay. Apart 
from that reference service, I broadly enjoyed the back-and-forth through email, which I still 
prefer as a form of communication over any other, even Twitter or text message, as it is not 
necessarily instantaneous. This is a tool which can be used by reference services to give longer 


answers than just short snippets which can be ingested without much thought. At the same time, 
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it is worth recalling the article by Gillespie (2010) about politics of social media outlets like 


Google, easily applies to Twitter. With that, my paper concludes. 
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